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FOREWORD 



The Bureau is once again pleased to make available to scholars and 
administrators a piece of research resulting from its Master of Public 
Administration degree program. As this program continues to grow in 
stature and in numbers, the Bureau, with the cooperation of the Admin- 
istration and Board of Trustees of the University of Rhode Island, will 
seek to enlarge the scope of its contributions to local, state and federal 
government. 



Mr. Charles E. Moan for several years has been Director of Training 
for the Personnel Division of the State Department of Administration. As 
such, he has been largely responsible for the relatively elaborate in-service 
training program carried on in Rhode Island state government. His 
interest in improving this program led him to select, as the subject of his 
master’s thesis, the experience of other state governments in providing 
in-service training programs for their employees. As he points out in the 
body of this study, well-knovm authors m the field of public personnel 
administration often have deplored the lack of knowledge of what states 
are doing by way of training their personnel after they are hired. This 
study seeks to provide that knowledge. 

State personnel administrators and especially training directors are 
owed a debt of gratitude for their cooperation in providing much of this 
information. Their reward, it is hoped, will be obtained in the publication 
of this study and its distribution to them and other interested people and 
organizations. In this fashion, too, a spotlight will be thrown on what has 
been, up to this time, a much neglected, but very important, activity in 
state government-— training. 



W. Roy Hamilton 
Assistant Director 
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WHY IN-SERViCE TRAINING? 

More than half the states of the Union have some form of civil service 
or merit system of personnel administration. In other states, certain de- 
partments of government such as Health, Education, Welfare and Employ- 
ment Security, in order to comply with federal statutes and thus obtain 
federal grants, maintain some form of a merit system of personnel selection 
usually administered by a “Joint Merit System Council.” Thus, the great 
bulk of state employees throughout the United States come to their jobs 
with demonstrated qualifications. Merit system governments require that 
the people they hire meet definite, pre-determined, job-related, and spe- 
cifically advertised requirements; that they compete for the job with other 
people who also meet these requirements; and, that they be selected on 
the basis of relative fitness for the work to be done — ^presumably without 
reference to race or religion or politics. 

The Need for Training. Why, then, does a state employee “need training?” 
There are at least three sound, practical reasons. First, his job is often 
unique to government. Many government jobs have no direct counter- 
parts elsewhere, and their skills usually are not acquired or taught outside 
of government. Examples include the tax examiner, the public health 
inspector, the forest ranger, the jtate trooper or highway patrolman. As 
a matter of practical necessity, state governments themselves have to give 
such specialized training to their workers after hiring them. 

^ Second, fast-moving changes in his occupation may leave the employee 
behind if he has no way of keeping up to date. Even the best tools need 
an occasional resharpening. As medical research finds new ways of treating 
tuberculosis or heart disease, for example, employees who are doctors in 
state hospitals must be brought up to date on the new methods— if patients 
are to get the best available care. As the national Congress and state leg- 
islatures change laws, state employees who apply these laws must be re- 
trained— if the citizen is to get all the rights and benefits which the law- 
makers intended him to get. Getting the best judgments out of executives 
—whose ii^uence is paramount in every department and division— requires 
their keeping abreast of state, national or world developments and getting 
fresh perspectives on critical policy issues. 

Third, changed missions or methods may convert the work into some- 
thing entirely different from that which the person was hired to do. As 
electronic brains replace long manual computations, for example, state 
employees who have made those computations through the years must be 
retrained— unleM government chooses between doing without the new 
method or turning the experienced employees out to seek employment in 
a vanishing labor market while it hires new replacements. 
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Actually, of course, government has no more real choice in such situa- 
tions than does industry: it must train, because the other choices would 
defy the traditions of public policy and deny public ser/ice. 

Besides these necessary reasons, there are other desirable reasons for 
training: to get faster service, more production, fewer injuries, better 
morale, more adequate staffing for the future — all of which add up to 
better government. 

Meeting the Challenge. We have stated that a great need for the develop- 
ment of in-service training programs in all phases of responsible state gov- 
ernment life has emerged as these state governme' ’ themselves have 
developed. We have attempted to set forth the why” of in-service 
training and pose it as a challenge. It remains to determine just how the 
states are meeting this challenge. 

The Purpose of this Study. It is interesting to note that, with reference to 
in-service training on the state level, Mosher and Kingsley wrote, more than 
twenty years ago, that, “No comprehensive study has been made as to the 
extent to which state governments interest themselves in the type of training 
under discussion at this point.”! And again as late as 1962, Planty and 
Kanawaty wrote, “Despite i^i importance, however, there have been rela- 
tively few surveys made of training activities within state governments.’’^ 

Mothods of Presentation. In the body of this report it is our intention to 
develop the results of our study on an item by item basis. This method will 
present the important data relating to in-service training programs as con- 
ducted by the central training agency. The reader, if he so desires, may 
.refer quickly to any given question and thus acquaint himself with situa- 
tions as they exist in the several reporting states with the least possible effort. 

The Basis of the Study. To make this study, questionnaires were sent to 
r ’ I fty states plus the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Territory of 
t '.e Virgin Islands. A copy of the questionnaire is included as Appendix A 
to this report. In addition to completing the questionnaire, each jurisdiction 
was asked to supply information relating to statutes or rules establishing 
training programs, historical background, classification specifications for 
personnel training specialists, program standards and such other training 
material as may have been available. 

The Response. Questionnaires were returned from thirty-five states and 
the insular possessions of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The infor- 
mation furnished varied from a single covering letter saying there was no 
activity in this area, to comprehensive reports supported by voluminous 



^ ’William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley, Public Personnel Administration, 
revised edition (New York; Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 292. 

’Earl Planty and George Kanawaty, Traininn Activities in the State Governments, 
Personnel Report No. 622. (Chicago: Publie Personnel Association, 1962), p. 1. 
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data in the form of reports, training manuals and legal abstracts. There 
is, however, no assurance that all these jurisdictions reported fully or com- 
pletely on the questions asked. Therefore, the reader should not conclude 
that this study is a complete report of training activities within the states. 
The material presented herein is simply that which the reporting agencies 
selected and forwarded to us. It is, no doubt, a very good indication of 
what is being done in this field and should serve to fill, in some measure, 
this gap of knov/ledge which exists in the vital field of public personnel 
administration. 

Training in the Federal Government. As is indicated by the title of this 
work. Public Employee Training on the State Level in the United States, 
no attempt was made to study the training programs offered by the federal 
government, as their numbers are legion. For those interested in such 
training, we would direct their attention to the bulletin entitled. Inter- 
agency Training Programs, published semiannually by the Office of Career 
Development, United States Civil Service Commission, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Deflriitions of Terms Used. In order to lend uniformity to the work and 
provide a common understanding of terms that may be found in this re- 
port, the reader is provided with certain definitions which, we believe, can 
be generally accepted in tlie technical field of public employee training. 

Training', the process of helping others to acquire skills and knowledge, 
and developing necessary work attitudes and work habits. 

Education : an aggregate of all the processes by which a person develops 
abilities, attitudes and other forms of behavior. 

The Training Function', the organization and means by which the skills, 
abilities, and personal welfare of the employee are developed or en- 
hanced on the job. 

r/te Staff Training Function', the provision of professional and technical 
advice, assistance, and counsel to the supervisor and/or administrator. 

The Line Training Function', the establishment and conduct of a train- 
ing program fot the agency. 

On-the-job Training', an organized procedure used to develop the em- 
ployee’s abilities in performing his tasks, duties, and responsibilities at 
the work station. 

In-scrvicc Training', an organized method used to increase the compe- 
tency of the employee. 
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EXtSTENCE OF TRAINtNG PROGRAMS 

State-wide Training Programs. The first problem of the survey was to 
determine just how many jurisdictions did, in fact, conduct state-wide 
training programs for their employees. (It should be noted at this time, 
that for the purposes of this report, both the Commonwealth of I^erto Rico 
and the Territory of the Virgin Islands will be treated as state jurisdictions.) 

Of the thirty-seven states reporting, fifteen replied that they did con- 
duct a state-wide training program, while twenty-two replied that they did 
not. Of this latter group, only two states reported that they conducted 
no training programs whatsoever. 

Table I indicates the reporting states and the status of thei training 
programs. 

Central Training Agencies. It should be noted that while the State of 
Vermont does conduct a state-wide training program for its employees on 
a limited scale and responsibility for the conduct of such training programs 
is vested by statute in the Division of Personnel, at the time of this survey 
sufficient funds had yet to be provided by the legislature to establish a unit 
within the Division specifically to conduct such training programs. 

In states reporting the existence of a central training agency, this 
agency is, in all cases, a part of the central civil service department or 
division. Again, the supervisor, in all cases, reports and is responsible to 
the executive head of the central personnel office. Twelve of the training 
agencies are designated and established at the divisional level within a de- 
partment or civil service commission, two are established as a section within 
a division, one is designated as a “unit,” and, in the aforementioned State 
of Vermont, no separate training staff exists. Table II shows the official 
designations of central training agencies together with the title of the 
person responsible for the supervision of the training function. 

In all cases, training supervisors and their respective staff personnel 
are within the classified service of their respective state’s merit system and 
are subject to some form of qualifying examination prior to appointment 
within the system. 

Staffing for Training. In the sixteen jurisdictions having established central 
training agencies, the total number of full-time staff personnel varied from 
zero in Vermont to nineteen in Puerto Rico. Insofar as strictly full-time 
technical personnel are concerned, the number varied from zero in Vermont 
to twelve in Puerto Rico. Six states reported one, four reported two, and 
one each reported three, five, nine, ten and twelve technical staff personnel. 

Glassification titles of technical staff personnel were variously reported 
as Training Assistant, Personr.el Training Consultant, Training Officer, Per- 
sonnel Technician of varying grades. Training Advisor, Employee Training 
Specialist, Personnel Officer, and Management Technician in various grades. 
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TABLE I 

TRAINING ACTIVITIES REPORTED 
(37 States) 

State-Wide Central Training Agency 



State 


Program 


Yes 


No 


Agency Programs 


Alaska 






X 


X 


Arizona 






X 


X 


Arkansas 






X 


X 


• . .. California 


X 


X 






Colorado 


X 


X 






Connecticut 


X 


X 






Florida 






X 


X 


Georgia 






X 


X 


Hawaii 


X 


X 






Idaho 






X 


X 


Illinois 


X 


X 






Indiana 






X 


X 


Iowa 






X 


X 


Maine 






X 


## 


Maryland 


X 


X 






Michigan 


X 


X 






Minnesota 






X 




Missouri 






X 


## 


Montana 






X 


X 


Nebraska 






X 


X 


Nevada 






X 


X 


New Hampshire 






X 


X 


New Jersey 


X 


X 






New Mexico 






X 


X 


New York 


X 


X 






North Carolina 






X 


X 


North Dakota 






X 


X 


Ohio 




X 




X 


Oregon 


X 


X 






Pennsylvania 


X 


X 






Rhode Island 


X 


X 






Texas 






X 


X 


Vermont 


X 


X 






Virginia 






X 


X 


Wisconsin 


X 


X 






Puerto Rico 


X 


X 






Virgin Islands 






X 


X 


TOTALS 


15 


16 


21 


20 



**2 states which reported no training programs. 



Educational Rtqufromonts for Training Personnel. All reporting states in- 
dicate in their official job specifications for training positions of all grades 
that the appointee must hold a degree from a college of recognized standing, 
and, with few exceptions, almost all specify a preference for academic spfr- 
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TABLE II 

CENTRAL TRAINING AGENCY DESIGNATIONS 



State 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Puerto Rico 



Designati on 

Training Division 

Personnel Services Division 

Training Division 

Tr. & Employee Relations Div. 

Training Section 

Training Division 

Training Division 

Tr. Sec. Admin. Serv. Division 

Tr. Sec. Per. Services Div. 

Training Unit 

Training Division 

Bureau of Rec. & Training 

Training Section 

Division of Personnel 

Tr. & Employee Dev. Div. 

Training Division 



Head of Training 

State Training Officer 
Per. Services Officer 
Training Coordinator 
Chief, Training & E. R. 
Training Officer 
Director of Training 
Training Director 
Super, of Employ. Serv. 
Director of Training 
Training Coordinator 
State Training Officer 
Director of Bureau 
Chief, Training Section 
Director of Personnel 
Training Supervisor 
Head, Training Division 



cialization in the fields of business or public administration, personnel ad- 
ministration, psychology, or political science. The experience factor varied 
according to the grade level of the classification, ranging from one to five 
years in the fields of personnel administration, employee training or teaching. 
Only one state indicated a requirement of a graduate degre.- and that w?-’ 
found in the specification for the Director of Training. In Appendix B o.' 
this report may be found several examples of job specifications of selected 
reporting states marked exhibits “A”, “B», “C”, and »D”, which define the 
duties of training technicians. 

Compensalion. Annual salaries for technical personnel (excluding heads 
of training agencies) engaged in the conduct of training programs on the 
central office level ranged from a minimum of $3,600 for tlie lovrest tech- 
nical classification to a maximum of $12,696 for the highest level technician. 
These ranges are based upon salaries reported by nine states having techni- 
cal personnel on the staffs of their central training office. 

^ Twelve states reported the annual salary ranges for the classification 
designated as head of the training function within the state. Here, the sal- 
aries ran from a minimum of $6,320 per annum to a maximum of $15,432. 
It is interesting to note, in connection with salaries paid to training super- 
visors, the results of a recent salary survey released by a national professional 
society on a confidential basis to its members. This survey showed that for 
996 private companies, reporting on a nationwide basis, the lowest annual 
minim^ salary was $7,800, while the highest maximum salary was $40,- 
000. The average minimum salary was approximately $8,500, wliile the av- 
erage maximum was approximately $11,500. 

Table III mdicates the annual salary ranges as reported by the states. 
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TABLE III 

ANNUAL SALARY RANGES — TRAINING DIRECTORS* 



State 


Minimum 


Maximum** 


Civil Service 


California 


$12,696 ' 


$15,432 


yes 


Colorado 


7,536 


10,104 


yes 


Connecticut 


6,320 


8,720 


yes 


Hawaii 


10,032 


12,804 


yes 


Illinois 


8,400 


10,320 


yes 


Maryland 


9,700 


12,125 


yes 


Michigan 


11,860 


14,783 


yes 


Ohio 


6,600 


7,920 


yes 


Oregon 


6,900 


8,580 


yes 


Pennsylvania 


7,772 


10,432 


yes 


Rhode Island 


6,474 


8,242 


yes 


Wisconsin 


7,536 


9,756 


yes 


Puerto Rico 


7,800 


9,600 


yes 



* Reported as of July 1962 

** Does not include additional salary benefits such as longevity or seniority as may 
exist. 
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THE LEGAL BASIS OF TRAINING 

Existence of Statutory Provisions. In all reporting states except one, the 
laws provide for the establishment of training programs for their employees. 
The provisions governing the establishment and maintenance of such pro- 
grams are usually found in the statutes which provide for the civil service or 
merit system of personnel administration. The State of Michigan has in- 
corpora' 'd its Civil Service system within the framework of its constitution, 
Article XI, Section 5, a copy of which may be found in Appendix B, mark- 
ed exhibit “E.”^ 

Typical examples of statutes authorizing training are cited below. Cal- 
ifornia’s law reads : 

The board shall devise plans for and cooperate with appointing pow- 
ers and. other supervising officials in the conduct of employee training pro- 
grams so that the quality of service rendered by persons in the state civil 
service may be continually improved.^ 

The statutes of Hawaii, the latest state to join the Union, provide for 
training, thus: 

In-service Training. The director shall initiate and provide suitable 
in-service training programs so that the quality of service rendered by gov- 
ernment employees may be continually improved. The director shall be 
responsible for the coordination of the in-service training activities of all 
departments of government, with related activities conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii or the Department of Public Instruction.^ 

In defining the powers and duties of the Director, Department of Per- 
sonnel, the statutes of the State of Illinois require him: “To foster and de- 
velop programs for the improvement of employee effectiveness, including 
training, safety . . 

The State of Wisconsin, in its act creating the Bureau of Personnel 
within the Department of Administration, provides for training programs 
by declaring it a policy of the state to promote efficiency and economy in 
the operation of government, and to provide means for the development of 
its employees to the end that the quality of public service will be continually 
improved. It further gives direct authority to the personnel agency to co- 
ordinate state-sponsored training program.^ 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico provides for and directs the Di- 
rector of Personnel to collaborate and cooperate with the heads of public 

tAdopted 1963. 

2State of California: Government Code, Section 19450, Article 6, added by 
Statutes of 1957, Chapter 1965, p. 62. ^ 

3State of Hawaii: General Statutes. Chapter 3-21 (r), RLH 1955. 

4State of Illinois, Laws of 1955, Subsection 6, Paragraph 9, Section 636109, 
Chapter 127, p. 2170. ’ 

SState of Wisconsin, General Statutes, Section 1, Chapter 16-21, p. 229. 
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agencies in establishing and maintaining programs of education and training 
for all public employees of the Commonwealth.^ 

The State of Rhode Island, in its merit system act, simply provides that: 

The personnel administrator shall co-operate with appointing author- 
ities and other supervising officials in the conduct of employee training 
programs to the end that the quality of service rendered by persons of the 
classified service may be continually improved.^ 

Of the sixteen states having a central training agency, only one report- 
ed the existence of no statute or rule specifying authority for the establish- 
ment of a training program. This state was Maryland. The Director of 
Training said that: 

The Division was activated as a result of a suggestion made by a sub- 
committee of the Maryland Legislature. Based on this recommendation, 
funds were included in the next budget and were approved by our Budg- 
et Bureau. I guess it is safe to say that we exist by budgetary allowance.® 
i^LS demonstrated by the foregoing citations from laws of various states, 
legislative bodies have recognized the need for establishing training pro- 
grams to improve the quality of service rendered by public employees. 

Ifriplementation by Rules. In almost all states that were studied in the 
course of this survey, the enabling acts authorized the conduct of employee 
training in broad terms, leaving the implementation of the programs to be 
defined by administrative order or to be further set down within the per- 
sonnel rules for the particular jurisdiction. 

Prescribed procedures for the actual conduct of training programs were, 
in most cases, absent from the laws. For instance, the rules of the Pennsyl- 
vania Civil Service Conunission simply state, “The director shall provide 
appointing authorities with such training resources and other assistance as 
may be required and available to aid employee training.”^ 

The Civil Service Rules of Hawaii repeats almost verbatim the words of 
the state statutes concerning the establishment of training programs, the 
only amplification being that all departments of government shall cooper- 
ate and assist the Director of Personnel in providing substantial in-service 
training programs and make available to him their staffs, facilities and 
equipment.® 



iGommonwealth of Puerto Rico, Public Act Number 136, Article 5, Chapter 21, 
dated April 28, 1949, p. 21-45. 

2State of l^ode Island, General Laws of 1956, as amended. Title 36-4-44, p. 522. 

^Letter to Charles E. Moan, Jr., Chief of Training, State of Rhode Island, from 
William H. Schoenhaar, Director of Training, State of Maryland, dated August 13, 
1962, p. 1. 

^Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Rules of Civil Service Commission, Article VII, 
Section 701.1, 1961, p. 46. 

^State of Hawaii, Civil Service Rules, Department of Civil Service, Rule 18, 
Sections 18.1 and 18.2. 
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The rules pertaining to training programs within the State of Califor- 
nia are a bit more expansive in that Aey define the types of training to be 
given in broad terms, establish Standards for assignment to specialized train- 
ing, set forth time limits on training, authorize payments of salary, tuition 
and other necessary expenses within certain limits and require submission of 
training plans and reports to the central agency.^ 

Rhode Island, due to the unusual provisions of its Personnel Rules, 
which provide for “incentive salary increases” upon the completion of cer- 
tain prescribed training courses, does lay out in more detail just what train- 
ing programs are to be established and maintained.^ A complete copy of 
the rules governing in-service training in the State of Rhode Island are in- 
cluded in Appendix B, marked exhibit “F.” 

The results of the survey show that the best insight into the legal re- 
sponsibilities and the authority to conduct training programs is provided by 
job specifications for the positions which have been established within the 
several states to direct such programs. Typical examples are included in 
Appendix B and are marked exhibits “G,” “H,” “I,” and “J.” 



tState of California, Administrative Rules, Title 2, Article 23, Sections 531-536, 
pp. 148-150. 

2State of Rhode Island, Personnel Rules, Rule 4, Sections 4.08-4.0823, Division 
of Personnel, Revised Ed., 1963, p. 14. 
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EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 

Types of Training Offered. We have said that employees of state govern- 
ments require training partly because there are many jobs within govern- 
ment that are unique. As the government structure in a state constitutes 
one of the largest, if not the largest single employer within the state, and 
because it runs programs of greater scope and significance to all its citizens 
than does any other employer, its training job is large and varied. 

The range of training programs available to employees in state gov- 
ernment runs from simple employee orientation, conducted in a matter of 
hours, to long-range, formal, graduate-level programs covering a span of 
two or more years per employee. 

In their response to the questionnaire, almost every reporting state listed 
programs in management development, professional development, super- 
visory training, skilled and technical improvement and employee orientation. 
At least two states, Illinois and Rhode Island, reported offerings of gradu- 
ate courses to state employees who hold the baccalaureate, thus enabling 
them to obtain academic credit towards a graduate degree in the field of 
public administration. In both instances, these courses are conducted in co- 
operation with the state’s university. 

Illustrative Examples of Training within the States. 

To elaborate upon typical types of training programs offered by the 
reporting states, capsule descriptions of what is being done by selected state 
central training agencies are presented below. 

California: (a) Executive Management, for selected top managers who are 
sent to summer sessions at leading universities both in California and other 
states; (b) Schools of Management for the middle management group con- 
sisting of courses in Organizational Fiscal Management, Personnel, and 
Public Administration conducted by consultants from educational institu- 
tions, government and private industry; (c) management conferences and 
workshops conducted for all managerial levels by leaders in government, 
private industry, professional societies and educational institutions; (d) 
courses in areas such as Human Relations (2 weeks). Program Plan" 
ning and Evaluation (5 days). Administrative Law (10 hours). Conference 
Leadership (5 days). Effective Speaking (30 hours). Data Processing for 
Managers (3 days). Public Relations (4 days). Humanities (24 hours), and 
Employee Orientation. 

Colorado: (a) Training Demonstrations for Management (2 days) ; (b) 

Secretarial Workshops (1 day); (c) Grievance Procedures for supervisors 
and agency heads; (d) electric typewriter clinics conducted by factory 
trainers (3 hours); (e) Stenographic Training for clerical employees; and, 
(f) Employee Orientation. 

Illinois: (a) Intermediate Shorthand for typists and stenographers who pre- 
viously completed a course in Beginning Shorthand or its equivalent (24 
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hours ) ; (b) Basic Accounting for beginning accountants^ auditors and 
clerks (30 hours ) ; (c) Political Science, series of courses offered in coopera- 
tion with the University of Illinois to enable state employees who are college 
graduates to earn master’s degrees in public administration without campus 
residence (32 hours ) ; (d) Clerical Review, a course to assist employees in 
increasing their efficiency in clerical knowledge and skills (24 hours) ; (e) 
Shorthand Speed Building, a course to help stenographers increase their 
speed (20 hours ) ; (f) Psychology for Supervisors, a series of workshops to 
acquaint supervisors with the basic psychological principles of motivation 
(21 hours ) ; (g) Letter Writing for Stenographers, a course for stenograph- 
ers and typists who transcribe letters or who compose their own letters (20 
hours) ; (h) Typing Review to help typists increase speed and accuracy (20 
hours) ; (i) Speed-Up Reading, a course to help administrators increase 
their reading rate in order that they may devote more of their office time 
to other duties (16 hours); (j) Advanced Dictation for secretaries and 
stenographers who need to build speed or accuracy (20 hours); (k) Dic- 
tating Techniques, a short course to help men and women who dictate let- 
ters, reports, etc., particularly those who use dictating machines (4 hours) ; 
(1) Arithmetic Review, a course to assist clerks and others whose duties in- 
volve simple mathematical computations (20 hours) ; (m) Workshop in 
Stenographic Practices (2|- hours) ; and, (n) Elementary Auditing for au- 
ditors and accountants (30 hours). 

Michigan: (a) Personnel Management Workshops for executives and man- 
agers; (b) Organization Development for the executive staff of the state’s 
employment security agency (1 each month for 2 years) ; (c) Management 
Development for prison executives (a 3 year program) ; (d) Executive De- 
velopment (84 hours) ; (e) Middle Management Development program 
(60 hours) ; (f) an annual state personnel officers school of instruction; (g) 
various types of orientation sessions for personnel clerks, foreign visitors, new 
employees, police administration students and visiting high school students; 
(h) Supervisory Training Programs for state agencies on an experimental 
basis; (i) workshops to train the trainer; and (j) special programs to meet 
particular training needs of various state departments. 

Ntw Jersey: (a) Management Development Program, a residential pro- 

gram for managers, six days with topics in decision m^ing, organization, 
administrative planning, communications, human relations, motivation, work 
improvement, administrative controls, interdepartmental communication, 
and coordination; (b) Management Orientation Seminar for new manag- 
ers, four sessions; (c) Conference Leadership, three hours, once a week 
for six weeks; (d) Principles of Supervision (27 hours) ; and, (e) Stenog- 
raphy Refresher courses for stenographers (4 hours) . 

New York; (a) Management Executive Development, for middle and top 
management v/hich includes a variety of courses such as Methods and Pro- 
cedure Institute (60 hours) ; Administrative Adjudication (14 hours); Re- 
search and Statistics Institute (22 hours) ; and a Professional Training 
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Program (64 hours) ; (b) Partial Tuition Program, to encourage public 
administration interns and trainees to extend academic training in colleges 
by providing full tuition up to 12 hours’ credit; (c) Public Administration 
Training for interns and employee trainees; (d) Teacher Training, ranging 
from seven to fourteen hours; (e) Supervisory Training, including^ courses 
in Fundamentals of Supervision (30 hours). Practice of Supervision (30 
hours), and Conference Techniques (18 hours) ; (f) trade training in sev- 
en subjects — ^Refrigeration, Maintenance, Electronics, Television, Stationary 
Engineering, Powerhouse Electricity and Laundry Operations — the length of 
courses varying from 40 to 160 hours; (g) Clerical Refresher courses (27 
hours) ; and, (h) General Clerical courses (30 to 40 hours) . 

Ohio: (a) Executive Development, supervision and management for ex- 

ecutive and management personnel (34 hours) ; (b) Personnel Training for 
personnel technicians (20 hours) ; (c) Maintenance and Custodial Work 
Training Program for public building maintenance workers (30 hours) ; (d) 
Reading Improvement Course for supervisors and other state employees who 
have a great deal of reading in their daily assignments (30 hours) ; (e) Office 
Practice and Typing (36 hours); and, (f) Office Practice and Shorthand 
(36 hours). 

Oregon: (a) Executive Development Seminars, for new managers (22 

hours) ; (b) Elements of Supervision, for supervisory personnel and prospec- 
tive supervisors (30 hours) ; and, (c) clerical training courses for employees 
in various clerical levels as the need arises. 

Rhode Island: (a) Institutional Child Care Workers Training Program, a 
continuous program for workers engaged in the care and custody of children 
in both public and private institutions consisting of two courses of thirty 
hours each, and conducted by a regular member of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Simmons College, Boston (part of this program has been 
financed through a grant of funds from the Rhode Island Foundation, a pri- 
vate charitable group); (b) Electronic Data Processing, a one-hundred 
hour course for workers and supervisors whose duties require knowledge of 
this system of record keeping and computer work; (c) Food Preparation 
and Service, a two-course (30 hours each) program for workers engaged in 
preparation and serving of food in hospitals and schools operated by the 
state; (d) Public Health Laboratory Techniques, a two-course (30 hours 
each) program covering material for technicians and laboratory assistants in 
state hospitals and public health laboratories; (e) Materials, a two-course 
(30 hours each) program covering asphalt and cement for inspectors and 
engineering aides; (f) Advanced Materials Laboratory Procedures, two lab- 
oratory courses (30 hours each) for professional engineers and engineering 
supervisors in the design and control of asphalt and concrete; (g) Practical 
Surveying, an advanced and basic course (30 hours each) in the practical as- 
pects of highway surveying for engineering aides and other sub-professional 
workers; (h) Engineering Math, a basic course in mathematics (30 hours), 
for non-professional engineering personnel; (i) Engineering Physics, a basic 
course (30 hours) for non-professional personnel; (j) Public Building 
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Maintenance, a course including practical demonstrations for public build- 
ing custodial and maintenance workers (30 hours) ; (k) Preventive Main- j 

tenance and Safety, a two-course (30 hours each) program for unskilled I 

and semi-skilled workers in the care and operation of construction equip- | 

nient conducted by engineering staffs of leading equipment manufacturers; 

(1) State Government, a basic course in Rhode Island government con- | 

ducted for all levels of state workers (30 hours); (m) Political Science I 

(Law), a survey course in basic legal procedures conducted by members of , 

the Bar Association (24 hours) ; (n) Techniques of Instruction for super- 
visors and othp who are required to train workers (30 hours) ; (o) Civil |i 

Defense Training, a twenty-two hour course in radiological detection and 
survival planning conducted for all state workers in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education and the State Council of Defense; (p) } 

Local Planning Administration, a thirty-hour course for technical planning 
persoimel of various state agencies; (q) Management Seminar, a course | 

in various aspects of management for supervisors and middle management ! 

personnel (30 hours) ; (r) Drafting and Design, a two-course program (60 i 

hours), for non-professional employees of the state highway departments; 
and, (s) The Foreign Officials Internship Program, a resident internship 
program ranging from three weeks to five months for administrative offi- | 

cials of foreign governments in cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of State and the Institute of Public Affairs of the University of 
Connecticut. 

Puerto Rico: (a) fellowship and scholarship grants, financial assistance ex- 
tended to government workers including tuition, room and board and trav- 
el to enable them to pursue advanced or specialized studies to improve 
their academic, professional or technical skills; (b) study leave with pay for 
employees to improve their academic, professional and technical prepara- 
tion, but no financial assistance provided for tuition or travel in this pro- 
gram; (c) short term practical training, refresher courses on up-to-date 
techniques of work operations conducted by universities, vocational schools, 'i 

private industrial establishments and government agencies; (d) tuition 
grants, employees receive tuition grants for up to six credit hours per semes- i 

ter for after-work-hours instruction; (e) In-Service Training courses, van- S' 

ous training courses offered to employees during working hours: ffl obser- * 

vation trips and cultural tours, special travel programs arranged for em- 
ployees with provisions for non-interest loans from the government retire- il 

ment fund to finance such trijps with the use of extended leave provisions i‘ 

of the personnel rules to provide the necessary time away from duties. 

Number of Employees Participating in Programs. Of the sixteen states re- ' 

porting the existence of a central training agency, only one state was unable II 

to supply complete statistics as to the number of employees participating. . 

California reported figures covering all training programs conducted within 
the state government, both by the central training agency and all other de- 
partments of government as reported to the State Training Officer. 

Table IV is a summary of employee participation in training programs ■ 
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TABLE IV 

EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 
Conducted by Central Agency 
(16 States) 



State Total Employees 


No. Employees 
Participating 
In Training 


No. of Training 
Hours 


Year 

Central Tr. 
Agency Began 


California 


84,369 

10,700t 


162,376* ’ 


229,688 


1952 


Colorado 


692 


11,438 


1959 


Connecticut 


25,414 

15,000f 


1,191 

2,351 


1,400 


1949 


Hawaii 


46,179 

553§ 


1955 


Illinois 


64,466 


1,053 


1943 


Maryland 


23,196 


125 


6,000 


1958 


Michigan 


35,155 

29,215 


5,000 


«« 


1944 


New Jersey 


275 


2,789 


1953 


New York 


«« 


2,673 


65,510 


1949 


Ohio 


47,516 

19,000t 


251 


14,642 


1962 


Oregon 


290 


400 


1954 


Pennsylvania 


75,000t 


1,184 

1,247 


«« 


1961 


Rhode Island 


9,552 


35,540 


1956 


Vermont 


5,000 

26,000t 


28 


45 


1961 


Wisconsin 


«« 


«« 


1957 


Puerto Rico 


72,894 


2,030 


3,086 


1945 



* No breakdown as to courses operated by departments 
t Classified only 
i Approximation 

§ Figure supplied by agency — questionable 
** Not reported by agency 



conducted by central training agencies as reported by sixteen states. These 
figures reflect the programs as of July, 1962. 

Cost of Employee Training. As only nine states provided figures on the 
budgets of their central training agency, and in most cases there was no 
specific breakdown, of staff salaries as against other expenses, it is rather diffi- 
cult to draw any real conclusions as to the actual cost of training per em- 
ployee participant or on a training-hour basis. Of the seven states re- 
porting no specific budget appropriation for training, it is safe to assume that 
some money must have been expended, for with the exception of Vermont, 
all reported that there was at least one full-time employee in the central 
training agency. The problem is further complicated by the fact that in most 
central training agencies at least part of the operating expenses involved in 
maintaining training programs were normally charged to line items in the 
budget of the parent personnel department (e.g. printing, postage, office 
supplies, etc.). California reported its training budget as being $127,284, 
consisting of wages of $107,364 and operating expenses of $19,920. Rhode 
Island had one line item of $2200 for training, the balance, such as salaries 
and other operating expenses, being included in the overall budget for the 
Division of Personnel. Puerto Rico reported a budget of $250,000 for train- 
ing with no breakdown as to its expenditure. 
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TRAINING STANDARDS AND INCENTIVES 

J** Standards for Training Courses. Only six stale:, indicated any 
Jtabhshed standards for the conduct of training. These states were Colora- 
do, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Rhode Island and Puerto Rico. 

The most commonly mentioned standards were: (1) attendance re- 
quirement for courses; (2) examinations; and, (3) job-course relationships 
In inost cases, a combination of these factors served as standards for tram- 

I!ir agencies concerned, which leads to the 

belief that this is one aspect of training which has not received much atten- 

standards for training courses have been 

Admln^frl/” and have been further implemented by 

Administrative Orders in Communication Number 183,” of the Personnel 

Admimstrator, dated September 1961, which may be found in Appendix B 

mWia ^ •” the Training Section has established course 

cnteria such as: (1) the minimum number of hours that shall be devoted 

mnVp standard being thirty hours; (2) the attendance re- 

T ^ with excused absences limited to two per 

ty-iiour course; (3) written examinations or some form of student eval- 
uation by the instructor at the end of each course; and, (4) the qualifica- 

Snm be certified by the training office prior to his 

assignment to a course. ^ 

reported some form of incentive 
S^for t™-'" participate in training. Three states offered 

fished some promotional examinations, six states had estab- 

hshed some form of tuition refund plan, one state offered paid tuitions, train- 

scribpd^n ^ working hours and salary adjustments upon completion of a pre- 
dudW n.Td ? V ofSored several incentive plans, in- 

lo^s^L^trater academic training and interest-free 

intPrll^®- T'* employed incentive used by the states to promote 

n.?d ?v f '"bich offers refunds for tuition 

LvemLp^!t^Tr^^ T J°b-related training at institutions outside the 

government. The refund, which vanes from fifty per cent in Vermont to one 

XXr ‘ "■»" «> —X 

Only Rhode Island offers an incentive for training which provides for 

for 7 yP°” completion of training. The Personnel Rules provides 

for a one-step salary increase upon the successful completion of fourLurses* 
tliese four courses must be in job-related areas. ’ 
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Evaluations of Training Programs. Only one state^ Colorado^ indicated 
that a definite plan of pre-testing and post-testing, to determine the nature 
and extent of changes due to training programs, was being used. Seven 
states reported informal evaluations usually conducted with questionnaires 
and survey sheets which were completed by participants and their super- 
visors at the end of the training period. While this form of evaluation 
doubtless has some validity, particularly in the planning of future training 
courses, the reliability of such methods may be questionable. Eight states 
reported that there were no training evaluation programs whatsoever in ex- 
istence. Most training supervisors seemed reluctant to elaborate on just what, 
if anything, was being done in this aspect of employee training on a formal 
basis. 

While there appears to be a definite lag in the development of formal 
evaluation plans or methods in most states, ten out of sixteen training di- 
rectors stated that their contacts with departmental officials indicated that 
training was producing results in economy of operations, more production 
and better employee morale. 

Training Manuals. Eleven central training agencies prepared and publish- 
ed manuals for use in training classes. The form and style, as indicated by 
samples provided, ranged from simple mimeographed reproductions of cer- 
tain training materials to professionally printed and bound texts covering 
entire training courses. The number of such manuals prepared and pub- 
lished by each training office varied as did the number of their training pro- 
grams. The State of Michigan produces so many training publications that 
it requires three pages to list them in the Civil Service Commission catalog.^ 
In Rhode Island, training manuals are prepared in the form of workbooks 
for many of the courses offered. This not only provides the student with an 
outline guide to the course and specific subject matter, but also provides 
space for inserting class notes during the term of instruction to the end that, 
if faithfully completed, it will provide the employee with permanent refer- 
ence notes on the subject in which he has been trained. The Rhode Island 
training agency also publishes and distributes a handbook for the use of all 
employees, particularly directed at new employees during their period of 
orientation to state employment. The book covers a brief history of civil 
service in the state, the duties and obligations of state service and the 
benefits and services available to the employee.2 

^Publications of^ the Michigan Civil Service Commission, (revised edition; Lam- 
ing: Training Division, Michigan Civil Service Commission, 1961), pp. 9-11. 

2Charles E. Moan, Jr., IVe’re In The Service Now (Providences The Training 
Section, Division of Personnel, 1962), 18 pp. 
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Training Facilities. Most training programs surveyed were conducted eithi- 
er by Training Specialists of the central training agency, staff specialists 
of operating agencies, professional instructors of colleges and universities or 
training and staff specialists of cooperating private industries. All central 
training agencies indicated that members of their staff participated, to some 
extent, in the actual conduct of training courses. 

Training programs followed the usually accepted foimats for the course 
work in most areas. Some training was conducted through the use of one- 
or two“day workshops, conferences or seminars. 

Physical facilities utilized included work areas such as offices or 
garages, classrooms maintained by the central agency or the operatin,'» 
agency, and facilities operated by schools, colleges, and universities. 
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TRAINING WITHIN STATE AGENCIES 

At the outset of this report, we indicated that the survey would cover 
the important data relating to in-service training programs as conducted by 
central training agencies within the several states; however, a survey of state 
training programs should devote some space to those programs which are 
conducted by various departments of government within the states. As indi- 
cated on Table 1, page 7, of the thirty-seven states responding to the sur- 
vey, twenty indicated the existence of training activities on the agency level 
although no central agency for training had been established. All states hav- 
ing central agency programs also reported that training was conducted by 
departments of their state government in connection with, or independent 
of, the central agency. 

Data Supplied. Specific information relating to departmental programs 
was generally lacking, and such was found to be the case even where there 
was a central training agency. 

Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Texas and Virginia all reported that training programs did 
exist on departmental levels. However, the central personnel office in tl ’jse 
states was unable to give any further information about what was being 
done. 

STATE REPORTS 

Alaska. The only information furnished was to the effect that some de- 
partments have limited training, such as annual, one-week refresher courses 
for troopers and three- to four-day supervisory conferences. 

Colorado. Agency training includes: professional training for cottage per- 
sonnel in the Training School for Girls; training of attendants in hospitals; 
principles of accounting and the use of electronic equipment for auditors; 
communication training emphasizing letter writing, in the Health Depart- 
ment and the Civil Service Commission; office methods training in the 
Welfare Department; clerical training programs in the Department of Agri- 
culture; and a nursing attendant training program in the State Hospital. 

Florida. Some of the individual agencies have various types of training 
programs, ranging from simple employee orientation to a well-oiganized 
training program for civil engineers in the State Road Department. 

Georgia. Information as to specific courses was lacking. However, there are 
classifications established wtihin the state merit system for the following 
training positions on the departmental level: Director of Training (Agricul- 
ture) ; Training Assistant; Director of Training (Highway) ; Chief of Staff 
Development (Public Welfare) ; Training Program Assistant (Public 
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Health) ; Director, Health and Training Service, and. Director of Training 
(Military) . 

Minnesota. Five large state departments provide in-service training for 
certain employees; namely, the Departments of Public Welfare, Highway, 
Corrections^ Employnient Security and Conser\^ation. Each of these has a 
full-time training officer. In all other departments, training is conducted, if 
at all^ by line supervisors. Although the State of Minnesota has no official 
centralized training agency, a Training Council, composed of the training 
officers of the above-mentioned departments, has been organized under the 
sponsorship of the Civil Service Department. The purpose of the Council is 
to provide a means whereby the smaller departments can participate m train- 
ing activities and to share the training know-how and materials available 
within the state service. Training concentration appears to be in the area o 

supervisory development. _ _ , ^ ' 

In the departments which have full-time training officers, the trammg 

officer reports to the top personnel man in that department. ^ ^ 

In addition to the five training officers, the Council has a technician 
from the Civil Service Department, which also supplies the needed clerical 

S6rvic6. 

Employee training in Minnesota is authorized by a provision of the 
Civil Service Law which states, “The Director of Civil Service shall devise 
plans for and cooperate with, appointing authorities and other supervisory 
officers in the conduct of employee training programs .... 

No statistical data was available as to the number of employees enrolled 
in training programs, the number of training hours completed or the cost 

of training programs. 

Montana. The Merit System Council of Montana reported that training 
proerams are conducted in the Departments of Fish and Game. Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Health, Welfare. Highways, and Mental Hygime. 
Some tuition stipends are provided for the training of social worte. pubhc 
health personnel and guidance counsellors. No other data on traimng was 

available. 

Nevada While Nevada does have a Department of Personnel, there 
■had notbeen established a central training division within the framework of 
the department; however, some employee training programs am offered by 
the Division of Adult Education, Department of Education. This is a co- 
operative arrangement only, and does not consdfate a central pereonnel 
training agency in the generally accepted sense. The report of Planty and 
Kanawaty, Usting six training activities “sponsored by central office ^ m 
Nevada, is somewhat misleading. The function of divisions of adult 
education in most states is to provide and support such education and 
training for ah the citizens of the state and, therefore, while state employees 



IState of Minnesota, Minnesota Statutes, Chapter 43, Section 43.32, 1959, p. 99. 
2Planty and Kanawaty, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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may and often do participate in their programs, this function does not con- 
stitute the agency as a central training office for public employees. 

Training specifically developed to meet the needs of state employees 
is conducted on the departmental level in Nevada. Such programs include: 
drafting and plan reading, drafting and plan designing, surveying, mathe- 
matics, basic engineering and map drafting — all thirty-hour courses for non- 
professional personnel of the Highway Department j police and fire trainings 
and clerical and management training. No other specific data was reported. 

New Mexico. The State Personnel Office of New Mexico, responding to 
this survey in August of 1962, informed us that the Personnel Act of 1961 
provided for a personnel system to take effect on June 19, 1961; however, 
insufficient funds were provided to establish a training program. No addi- 
tional data on agency level programs was supplied, other than that some did 
exist. However, Planty and Kanawaty indicate that in 1962 the State of New 
Mexico had a central training office employing two full-time trainers. They 
further indicate, in their table entitled “Reported Budgets and State Ex- 
penditures on Training,” that the State of New Mexico allocated $11,000 to 
training.! 

Rhode tstand. Agency-level training programs in this state cover a wide 
area of government operations. No attempt will be made to enumerate all 

courses; however, a cross-section of department activity 
will indicate their extent. Types of training found are: Management Develr- 
opment for Department of Employment Security; Forest Fire Patrolman 
and Conservation Law Enforcement in the Department of Agriculture and 
Conservation; Public Health Nursing and Rehabilitation in the Department 
of Health; Professional Development for clerical personnel of the State 
University; Professional Development, including tuition grants and leave 
with pay, for professional social service workers in the Department of Social 
Welfare; Correctional Officer Training in the Division of Corrective Ser- 
vices Department of Social Welfare; Aircraft Crash Rescue and Fire-Fight- 
ing in the Departirient of Public Works, Division of Aeronautics; Attendant, 
Nursing and Medical Training in the institutions comprising the Institute 
for Mental Health, Department of Social Welfare; Rehabilitation and 
Medical Information courses in the Department of Education; and. Elec- 
tronic Data Processing in the Department of Administration. 

While the above-mentioned courses are conducted by the individual 
departments, many meet the standards established by the central training 
agency for inclusion in the incentive progriam under the Personnel Rules and 
have be^ so certified. Many of these training programs have been estab- 
lished with the assistance and cooperation of the central training agency. 

tPlanty and Kanawaty, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 
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SUMMING UP 

Based upon the materials received in the course of this survey, we are 
led to several conclusions relating to in-service training as presently con- 
ducted within the several states. 

1. A small number of states, responding to our inquiries, reported no 
training activities. Of the thirty-seven states returning the survey 
questionnaire, only two fell within this category. 

2. Sixteen jurisdictions reported that they had a central training office 
to direct or coordinate the various training programs, which were 
either sponsored by this agency or by the operating departments of the 
state government. The remaining nineteen states indicated that in- 
service training was conducted entirely by individual departments 
without central direction or supervision from the central training or 
personnel agency. 

3. In those jurisdictions having established central training agencies, the 
total number of full-time staff varied from zero to nineteen. Insofar 
as strictly full-time professional training personnel are concerned, the 
staffs of the central office varied from zero to ten. 

4. Education and experience requirements for professional trainers were, 
in all cases, found to be on a relatively high level. 

5. Salaries for trainers on all levels ranged from a low of $3600 to a 
high of $15,432 per annum. These were compared with private in- 
dustry salaries of $7000 to $40,000, per annum. 

6. Reported budgetary appropriations for training, particularly on the 
central level, were low in comparison with the total number of em- 
ployees in the public service. 

7. Training expenditures were seldom recorded as specific line items 
within the agency accounting records. 

8. Many states depended heavily upon the use of facilities and staffs of 
outside agencies. 

9. While most states had a general provision within the framework of 
their statutes providing for employee training, few states had written 
statements of training policy, standards for establishment of programs, 
or methods of evaluating training programs. 

10. The emphasis in training, from what was reported, appeared to favor 
strongly the areas of top and middle management development with 
supervisory training ranking second and clerical training third. Train- 
ing for unskilled and semi-skilled employees seemed to rank near the 
bottom in most agencies. 

11. Where there existed a central training agency or personnel agency for 
the state government, their recoids of training activities conducted by 
operating departments were found to be inadequate. 

12. Training functions, in the personnel programs of state governments 
had not acquired ^e stature of other functions such as classification 
and salary administration, examination preparation or general per- 
sonnel record-keeping and certification administration. 
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Training Section 
R. I. Division of Personnel 
304 Roger Williams Building 
Providence, R. I. 

In-service Training Survey Questionnaire 
State Governments 
July 1962 

(Please complete with as much detail as possible.) 
State of 

Department of 

Address 



1. (a) Does this jurisdiction have a state-wide training program for its eiiip^ 

state^? YeJ^ ** in-service training program in the 

^ agency to organize and supervise in-service 

(b) What IS the oflScial designation of your training agency? 

wfe person 'in ch^ge orthe training 

' ^ r^orts?* ^ person to whom the head of the training unit 

3. (a) How niany employees are attached to your training unit? 

... glencal Technical 

(b) Excluding clerical personnel, please list the job titles and salary ranges of 
lowest classes m the trainmg unit from the highest salary grade to the 

Job Title 



Annual Salary Range 

to " 

to 

to 

. to 

I \ A (Please attach copjes oif class specifications if avaUable.) 

\c) Are these job titles within the merit or civil service systems of your state? 



Yes., 



No., 



^rsonn^^RulS^*etO^ training agency operate (e.g., statute, 

attach copy of same if possible.) 

(b) Please give total number of employees in the employ of your state 

Classified Unclassified 

^o“"t of Mnual hours of training given last fiscal year? 

(d) Number of employees participating in training during last fiscal year? 

5. What is the annual budget appropriation for training in your state? $ 

6- did in-service training begin in your state? 

tr^Sg pro^aml) “^y show deQofmenrof y^^^^ 
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7. What typei of in-service training are utilized in your state? (Please lilt.) 



8. Do you prepare and publish your own training manuals? 

9. Do members of your training staff actually conduct training classes? 

Yes No 

10. Do you have established standards for training courses? 

(Please attach copy if available.) 

11. (a) Docs your state give any type of incentive to its employees to participate 

in training? 

(b) Please exj^ain incentive if any. 



12. Does your state have any plan for payment in whole or part of tuitioni of em- 
ployees enrolled in educational institutions on their own or state time? 



13. Do you have any program of training evaluation? 



14. Do you have any concrete evidence that training pre^ams for employees hav# 
produced results in economy of operations, more production, etc? 



15. Is there any other information not covered above that you can give us on your 

training program? . . , , . * 

(Please include all printed data you have at hand no matter how ununportant 

it may seem at the moment.) 



16. Would you care to have a copy of the results of thii survey? 



Name of person completing queitionnaire 



N.B. 



Tide 

Please return this queitionnaire with all supporting data as soon as possible 
to: 

Charles E. Moan, Jr., Chief 
Training Section 
R. I. Division of Personnel 
Room 304 Roger Williams Bldg. 

Hayes Street 
Providence, R. I. 



WE THANK YOU. 
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APPENDIX B 

Illustrative Exhibits 

EXHIBIT “A” 

CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 

Specification for the Class of Personnel Training Consultant 

DtflnHIon: „ . . _ _ , . , 

Under the general direction of the State Training Officer, to advise and assist 
supervisors and administrators on staff development activities j to plan, organize, di- 
rect, and evaluate training programs to meet needs that are common to more than one 
agency; and to do other work as required. 

Typical Tasks: , j • c 

Gives technical training assistance to operating officials and supervisors in tor- 
mulating in-service training policies, in identifying in-service training needs, in pla- 
ning the content of training programs, in selecting the most effective training metnod^ 
in developing handbooks, manuals, course outlines, and other training materials, and 
in evaluating ffie results of the training; prepares or directs the pi^paration of hand- 
books, manuals, course outlines, and other training materials^ assists agencies in se- 
curing training assistance from outside subject-matter specialists and in securing 
avail^le audio-visual training aids; trains agency personnel in develoiiing and lead- 
ing specialized training courses; trains agency personnel m the vanous in-service 
training principles, methods and techniques: works with interagency committees^ and 
representatives of employee organizations in developing and carrying on training 
programs to meet needs that are common to more than one agency; serves as 
liaison between schools and state agencies in developing and carrying on training to 
meet the needs of state employees; keeps informed on current training trends, the liN 
erature of the field, new training methods, and available audio-visual materials; and 
prepares reports and dictates correspondence. 

Minimum Quallflcalioni: 

Exptritnct: Three years of full-time experience in planing, organizing, and con- 
ducting employee or supervisory training courses in a variety of subjects or compara- 
ble full-time training experience in the armed forces. This experience must have in- 
cluded determining training needs, developing course content and training metnous, 
mving group instruction using several training methods, and evaluating training re- 
sults. (In appraising experience, more weight will be given to the recency and 
breadth of pertinent experience and the evidence of the candidate i ability to nccrot 
and fulfill increasing responsibilities in employee training than to the length of hii 
experience.) 

Education: Equivalent to graduation from college. (Additional qualifying ex- 

perience may be suostituted for the required education on a basis of six months of ex- 
perience being equal to one year of education.) 

Nrionntl Training ConiullanI: Knowitdgo and Abilillti: 

WIdt knowltdgt of: principles and methods of employee training, determining 
training needs, and evaluating training results; nature of the learning process; teach- 
ing principles and methods and skill in their application to the training of employees; 
prmciples of course development; literature in the field of employee training; prm- 
ciplei and techniques of effective employee supervision. ^ ^ ^ ^ .1 

Gonoral knowlodgo of: audio-visuiil aids used in training activities; public ad- 

ministration and personnel management principles and practices. 

Skill In: designing programs to meet training needs; conference leading, speak- 
ing before groups, and training trainers, 

Skill and originalily In: planning, organizing, and conducting training programs 
and evaluating training results. 

Ability to: direct the writing of, or to write, manuals, handbooks, and lesron 
plans, and develop visual aids and other instructional materi^s to meet specific train- 
ing needs; analyze situations accurately and adopt an effective course of acUon; 
prepare reports and correspondence, 
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EXHIBIT “B” 



MICHIGAN CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
45607 Training Officer IV 

Gtntral Dtseription: Employees in these classes plan and direct training programs for 
state employees on an agency-wide or state-wide basis, and perform related work. 

Examptes of Work: Serves as an assistant to the training director of the central per- 
sonnel agency training division. 

Assists^ in planning and operating comprehensive continuing state-wide training 
programs, in consultation with agency executives, division heads and staff members; 
supervises delegated training division activities. 

Prepares and recommends survey instruments for determining agency training 
needs; analyzes and interprets the results, and develops training plans for meeting 
these needs. 

Evaluates all training programs, methods, materiels, and leadership, and pro- 
vides suggestions for improvement. 

Prepares and edits training manuals, training memoranda and other releases, 
and training outlines and materials. 

Provides training plans for and conducts or coordinates supervisory, middle man- 
agement, and executive development training programs operated on an interagency 
basis. ' 

Prepares and conducts training-the-trainer workshops and demonstrations. 

Prepares articles and speeches on trainii:g activities for publication or oral pre- 
sentation, represents the training director at public meetings and with educational 
and professional groups, and serves on training committees. 

Meets with faculty representatives of state educational institutions to assist in 
planning formal programs for state employees. 

Exptritnea and Education Roqulromtnts: Five years of experience as a training officer in 
a training program, two years of which shall have involved responsibility for the de- 
velopment of agency-wide training program; and possession of a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college. 

Other Roquiromonts: Physical condition adequate for performance of the work; intel- 
ligence quotient equal to the college average; tact, courtesy and similar qualities 
necessary in meeting and dealing effectively with others; appropriate speech and 
dress; knowledge of good English usage; knowledge of the principles and techniques 
of training; knowledge of adult education procedures; knowledge of the methods of 
planning, conducting, and evaluating training programs; knowledge of the problems 
and methods involved in the training of persons of varying degrees of intelligence 
education and experience; knowledge of methods of conducting training courses and 
the texts and visual media available; knowledge of current trends, developments, and 
theories in in-service training; ability to recognize and determine areas where training 
is needed; ability to select appropriate training materials, methods and techniques* 
ability to criticize constructively handbooks, manuals and other training materials- 
ability to instruct and supervise assistants in the work; ability to determine work 

standards as to quality and quantity; ability to maintain favorable nublic relation*- 
ability to write and speak effectively. reiauons, 
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EXHIBIT “C” 

STATE OF OREGON 
Personnel Technician 2 



General Statement of Duties: 

Supervises sta^ technicians and clerical employees, and participates in the per- 
formance of technical personnel work; or is responsible for an assigned major phase 
of technical work of the department; does related work as required. 

Supervision Received: 

Works under general supervision of supervipr of a major division in Civil Ser- 
vice Department who reviews works for compliance with laws, administrative and 
operating policies, and for effectiveness. 

Supervision Exercised: 

Exercises partial supervision as working supervisor over a small number of em- 
ployees engaged in the technical and clerical procedures in the respective divisions. 

Examples of Principal Duties: 

1. Assists division head in planning,^ assi^ing and reviewing work of a technical 
and clerical staff in examination or classification processes.^ 

^ 2. Prepares examination questions and fonnat and reviews for technical adequacy 
similar work performed by lower level examination technicians; contacts the public 
and other state departments by correspondence or personal review on general per- 
sonnel questions; conducts research work involved in such problems as salary studies, 
studies of working conditions and other personnel questions. 

3. Participates in the execution of parts of the functions involving processes or 
actions which ,ma^ establish precedents or deviations from normal practice in de- 
veloping examinations for technical and professional classes, selecting qualifying can- 
didates, classifying technical and professional occupations, recommending salary 
grades and other similar activities. 

4. Recommends to supervisor appropriate action regarding classification and 
evaluation of new and revised positions and classes; analyzes and decides problem cases 
in preferential certification; appointments, acceptance and refusal of candidates for 
admittance to examinations. 

^ 5. Develops procedures^ and processes, and recommends policy and procedure 
revisions to improve or simplify technical and clerical functions, and to serve as a basis 
for instruction. 

6. Supervises a clerical staff engaged in maintaining various controls, lists, rec- 
ords and registers, or in preparing announcements and statistical data. 

7. Confers regularly with agency executive and staff personneHn analyzing Md 
resolying problems relative to examinations, certification, classification, pay, staffing, 
training and other personnel matters. 

8. Answers inquiries of public through correspondence or in person to applicants 
Interested in civil service positions; gives information on eligibility and acceptance. 

9. Organizes and conducts wage and salary, fringe benefit and working condi- 
tion surveys; analyzes data and recommends appropriate action to division head. 

Rtcrulting Rtqulrsmsntt: 

Knowltdg*, skill and ability:^ Considerable knowledge of the principles of public 
personnel administration including a knowledge of methods and techniques of exam- 
ination, position clusification and transaction processes; considerable knowledge of 
governmental organization and types and content of a wide variety of positions com- 
mon to public organization; considerable knowledge of the organization, functions 
and personnel of the state department concerned; working knowledge of principles of 
business or public administration; understanding and appreciation of the philosophy 
and problems of merit system administration and of departmental operating require- 
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merits; ability to present ideas effectively orally or in writing; ability to maintain Hm- 
monious relationships with department of&ci^s, employees and the genew pubUc; 
ability to plan and lay out work to be processed and to assign and coordinate work 
performed by clerical and technical employees. 

Exptrltnc* and Training: Four years of progressively responsible technical experi- 
ence affording a knowledge and understanding of personriel administration, includ- 
ing at least three years of experience in responsible technical work in the prepara- 
tion, conduct and evaluation of examinations, salary and wage administration, posi- 
tion classification, recruitment, certification, training or related work in a public 
personnel agency, and one year of experience equivalent to that of a Personnel 
Technician 1 ; and graduation from^ a four-year college or university, preferably vatia 
courses in public or business administration, or a satisfactory equivalent combination 
of experience and training. 



EXHIBIT “D” 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
Personnel Technician 



Class Definition: 

Gontral statement of duties: In the Division of Personnel, to perform technical 

work in connection with position classification and pay plan studies, recruiting, testing, 
in-service training or other personnel activities of the State Merit System; and to do 
related work as required. 

Supervision received: Works under the supervision of a superior from whom are 

received specific work assignments; work is reviewed in process and upon completion 
for conformance to accepted techniques, policies, law, rules and regulations. 

Supervision exercised: May supervise and review work of the clerical assistants. 

Illustrative Examples of Work Performed: 

In the Division of Personnel, to perform technical work m connection with po- 
•ition classification and pay plan studies, recruiting, testing, in-service training or other 
personnel activities of the State Merit System. 

As assigned, to make field investigations involving the interviewing of employees 
and their supervisors for the purpose of ascertaining the current duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions not presenting classification problems of a cornplex nature; to ana- 
lyze such duties and responsibilities to determine their distinguishing characteristics 
through the critical examination and interpretation of the allocation factors present; 
to evaluate positions, in terms of such factors, in order to determine their relative 
place in the classification plan structure; to prepare written reports with recommenda- 
tions for the allocation or reallocation of positions to existing or new classes of posi- 
tions; to assist in the preparation of new or revised class specifications; to assist in pay 
plan studies. 

As assigned, to perform technical personnel work, not of a complex nature, in- 
volving the selection and development of subject matter content of written examina- 
tions’ to assist in the development of experience and education or other rating keys; to 
assist’ in the administration and scoring of examinations; as required, to review ex- 
amination papers with examinees. 

As assigned, to assist in providing technical assistance to operating officials and 
sunervisors in identifying training needs, in planning content of training programs, 
in the use of training procedures and techniques, in developing training materials and 
in evaluating the results of training; to assist in the preparation of course announce- 
ments, trjuning bulletins, ouUines, handbooks, aids, manuals and other instructional 
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matenals for use in programs; to perform necessary research for programs; to main- 
tain records and controls in connection with training courses; to demonstrate teaching 
methods; to prepare reports of training activities. 

As assi^ed, to assist in performing other technical personnel work, not of a 
complex nature, relating to the State Merit System. 

To do related work as required. 

Rcquirtd Qualifications for Appointment: 

Knowledge, skills and capacities: A familiarity with the principles, methods and 

practices of the functions of modem public^ personnel administration, including posi- 
tion classification, testing and in-service training; a familiarity with the organization 
of the state government; the ability to make field visits of a fact-finding nature; the 
ability to analyze and evaluate data and to make reports thereon; the ability to use 
dear and precise language in the preparation of written material: the abili^ to es- 
tablish and maintain elective working relationships with state employees, officials and 
the public; and related capacities and abilities. 

Education: Such as may have been gained through: graduation from a college 
of recognized standing or, any cranbination of education and experience that shall be 
substantially equivalent to the above education. 

Revised December 14, 1958 



EXHIBIT “E” 



CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 



Article XI, Section 5 

The classified state civil service shall consist of all positions in the state service 
except those filled^ by popular election, heads oi principal departments, members of 
boards and commissions, the principal executive officer of boards and commissions 
heading principal departments, employees of courts of record, employees of the legis- 
lature, employees of the state institutions of higher education, all persons in the armed 
forces of the state, eight exempt positions in the office of the governor, and within each 
principal department, when requested by the department head, two other exempt posi- 
tions, one_ of which shall be policy-making. The civil service commission may exempt 
three additional positions of a policy-making nature within each principal department. 

The civil service commission shall be non-salaricd and shall consist of four per- 
sons, not more than two of whom shall be members of the same political party, ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of eight years, no two of which shall expire in the 
same year. 

'^e administration of the commission’s powers shall be vested in a state person- 
nel director who shall be a member of the classified service and who shall be respon- 
sible to and selected by the commission after open competitive examination. 

The commission shall classify all positions in the classified service according to 
their respective duties and responsibilities, fix rates of compensation for all classes of 
positions, approye or disapprove disbursments (sic) for all personal services, deter- 
mine by competitive examination and performance exclusively on the basis of merit, 
efficiency and fitness the qualifications of all candidates for positions in the classified 
service, make rules and regulations covering all personnel transactions, and regulate 
all conditions of employment in the classified service. 

No person shall be appointed to or promoted in the classified service who has not 
been certified by the commission as qualified for such appointment or promotion. No 
appointments, promotions, demotions or removals in the classified service shall 1^ 
made for religious, racial or partisan considerations. 

Increases in rates of compensation authorized by the commission may be effective 
only at the start of a fiscal year and shall require prior notice to the governor, who 
shall transmit such increases to the legislature as part of his budget. The legislature 
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may, by a majority yote of the members elected to and serving in each house, waive 
the notice and permit increases in rates of compensation to be effective at a time other 
than the start of a fiscal year. Within 60 calendar days following such transmission, 
the legislature^ may, by a two-thirds vote of the members elected to and serving in 
each house, reject or reduce increases in rates of compensation authorized by the com- 
mission. Any reduction ordered by the legislature shall apply uniformly to all classes 
of employees affected by the increases and shall not adjust pay differentials already 
established by the civil semce commission. The legislature may not reduce rates of 
compensation below those in effect at the time of the transmission of increases author- 
ized by the commission. 

The apiiointing authorities may create or abolish positions for reasons of admin- 
istrative efficiency without the approval of the commission. Positions shall not be cre- 
ated nor abolished^ except for reasons of administrative efficiency. Any employee consid- 
ering himself aggrieved by the_ abolition of a position shall have a right of appeal to 
the commission through established grievance procedures. 

The civil service commission shall recommend to the governor and to the legis- 
lature rates of compensation for all appointed positions within the executive depart- 
ment not a part of the classffied service. 

To enable the commission to exercise its powers, the legislature shall appropriate 
to the commission for the ensuing fiscal year a sum not less than one percent of the 
aggregate payroll of the classified service for the preceding fiscal year, as certified 
by the commission. Within six months after the conclusion of each fiscal year the 
commission shall r;3tum to the state treasury all moneys unexpended for that fiscal 
year. 

The commission shall furnish reports of expenditures, at least annually, to the 
governor and the legislature and shall be subject to annual audit as provided by law. 

No payment for penonal services shall be made or authorized^ until the provi- 
sions of this institution pertaining to civil service have been complied with in every 
particular. Violation of any of the provisions hereof may be restrained or observance 
compelled by injunctive or mandamus proc-' jQings brought by any citizen of the state. 



EXHIBIT “F» 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
Personnel Rules 



RuU IV •— Section 4.08 

4.08 Inconlivi in-Sorvico Training Program 

Purpose: To encourage the development of the individual state employee and 

to improve the service of the state to its citizens. 

Oblfcllvis: To familiarize employees of state government in the intricate func- 
tions of all the facets of government. To make state employees more conscious of the 
workings of state government ... to insure a broader knowledge of each department 
to better evaluate their own jobs by using the knowledge received in these courses in 
relation to their own jobs. To improve employees’ performance on the job by in- 
service training in specialized and general basic areas of knowledges, skills and abili- 
ties required in state employment. 

4.081 Curricula to be established in accordance with the following principles: 

4.0811 Training courses to be in the areas of knowledges, skills and abilities 
required in the performance of the duties of the classification and the legal objectives 
and rcsponiibilities of the state agency to which the employee is assigned. 

4.0812 All courses integral to this program must be approved in advance by the 
Personnel Administrator. 
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4.082 Incentive awards to be implemented in accordance with the following regula* 
tions: 

4.0821 A certificate to be awarded at the successful completion of each course. 

4.0822 A one-step pay increment next above the current base step (or if the 
employee is at the maximum of the grade or has a longevity pay increase^ above the 
maximum of the grade, an increment equal in ^ount to the last step in the pay 
grade ) to be effective upon the successful completion of a four-course curriculum, said 
increment to be retained, separate and apart from any salary^ or longevity increase 
that the employee may at that time or thereafter receive, restricted, however, to the 
limitations contained in Section 4.0823. 

4.0823.. Said increment shall be retained by the employee for a period of four yean 
from the date granted. Each employee shall be eligible for only one such increment, 
under the Incentive In-Service Training Program, during the course of his employ- 
ment with the State. 

The provisions of the above paragraph shall apply to all employees receiving an 
increment on the date this rule is adopted. 



EXHIBIT “G” 

CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 
Specification for the Class of State Training Officer 



Definition: 

Under the general direction, to plan, organize, and direct the activities of the 
Training Division of the State Personnel Board, to consult with, advise, and md ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officials in more effective use of employee skills and 
abilities through the use of formal and informal programs of training and better 
management of personnel; and to do other work in the improvement of state per- 
sonnel management practices as required. 

Job Characteristics: 

A major responsibility of the employee in this class is that of aiding administra- 
tors of state agencies in imparting to dieir administrative and ^ supervisory staffs a 
recognition and understanding of modem concepts and principles of developing, 
managing, and working with employees. The objectives of his work are to assist ad- 
ministrators in attaining the most effective use of the employees of their respective 
agencies. 

As a corollary responsibility, the incumbent assists state officials in analyzing em- 
ployee training needs and evaluating methods of meeting the needs, but he does not 
assume direct responsibility for the administration of training programs, except inter- 
departmental programs. 

Typical Tasks: 

Supervises and works with the training staff of the Personnel Board in advising, 
encouraging, and assisting state agencies in the development of training programs 
and organizations; holds conferences with administrators and supervisors for the pur- 
pose of reviev/ing and analyzing management policies and practices for the supervision 
of employees; studies the effectiveness of management policies and practices and 
supervisory methods by analyzing employee discipline and grievance cases and other 
means; reviews the effectiveness of practices for keeping employees informed of agency 
policies and for achieving a uniform understanding of objectives, policies, and prac- 
tices at sdl levels; assists administrative officials in acquiring and understanding of 
and skills in the use of management tools; assists in formulating employee development 
programs; studies and suggests improvements in the employee relations policies of 
agencies; works with interagency organizations such as the Governor’s State Advisory 
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EXHIBIT “H” 

MICIilGAN CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Personnel Training Administrator VI 



G«n«ral D«scription: 

An employee in this class, under the general direction of the Deputy State Per- 
sonnel Director, plans and coordinates training activities for personnel in the state 
public service; and performs related work. 

Examples of Work: 

Plans, organizes and directs individual and group courses^ of^ instruction and 
other training activities in the various state departments and institutions. 

Stimulates recognition of need for training programs. 

Provides advice to operating officials, appointing authorities and departmental 
training officers concerning specific training needs and purposes. 

Ascertain-', that facilities are available for such programs as group instruction 
off the job, individual instruction on the job, institutes, conferences and circulating 
libraries. 

Personally conducts special classes for such groups as supervisors, employees and 
teacher-trainers. 

Develops and conducts training-the-trainer workshops. 

Develops methods of evaluating training programs. ^ 

Coordinates training activities with other civil service functions. 

Consults with the Director and Deputy Director on policies for the training divi- 
sion. 

Prepares and devotes time to delivering speeches and writes articles for lay and 
professional presentation. 

Assigns, supervises and reviews the work of staff members within the training 
division. 

Exp«rience and Education Requiremonts: 

Five years of experience as a training officer in government or industry, three 
years of which shall have involved the planning and directing of training programs 
of major scope, and possession of a bachelor's degree from an accredited college. 

Nolo; Administrative or personnel experience may be substituted year for year for 
general experience as a training officer, provided that in any case the applicant has 
at least six months of experience as a training officer. 

Othor Roquiremonts: 

Physical condition adequate for performance of the work of the class. 

In accord with the principles of the merit system for public employment. 

Tact, courtesy and similar qualities necessary in meeting and dealing effectively 
with others. 

Appropriate speech and dress. 

Willingness to travel about the state. 

Thorough knowledge of the methods of planning, conducting and evaluating 
training programs. 

Knowledge of the problems involved in educational promotion and leadership. 

Knowledge of adult education procedures as applied to the practical instruction 
of governmental employees. 

Knowledge of current trends, developments and theories in in-service training. 

Knowledge of material available for use in the training of government per- 
sonnel. 

Knowledge of the development, construction and use of procedures manuals for 
in-service training. 
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Knowledge of literature in the field of public personnel training. 

Ability to plan, develop and conduct training programs in a wide variety of fields. 
Ability to recognize areas of training need. 

Ability to coordinate education programs in the various state agencies. 

Ability to evaluate training programs in terms of objectives and needs. 

Ability to adapt methods of employee training to the public service. 

Ability to prepare original material for training purposes. 

Ability to write and speak effectively. 

Ability to deal effectively with officials of operating departments and others. 
Ability to organize and preside over staff conferences. 



EXHIBIT “I” 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Director, Bureau of Recruitment and Training 



Dtflnition: 

This is highly responsible administrative and technical work directing the 
recruitment and employee training activities of the State Civil Service Commission. 

The employee in this class plans and directs a recruitment program and coordin- 
ates employee^ training and development activities on a state-wide basis. Work involves 
maintaining liaison relationships with operating agencies in providing recruiting and 
training services. Supervision is exercised over a technical and clerical staif. Work is 
performed independently under the general direction of an administrative superior 
and is subject to review for program effectiveness and conformance with established 
policies. 

Examples of Work Ptrformtd: 

Promotes and directs a comprehensive schedule of recruitment visits to high 
schools, colleges and professional groups and organizations. 

Consults with representatives of operating a)f,„,cies to determine recruitment 
needs. 

Evaluates recruitoent programs by reviewing reports and conducting cooperative 
studies of vacant positions and the extent of participation in examination programs; 
reviews, revises and adjusts recruitment techniques to meet changing cc’^ditions. 

Assists and advises operating officials in analyzing^ training needs, planning 
and or^anizin^ training to be given, developing or locating training materials, and 
evaluating training programs. 

Develops and organizes inter-agency training programs which can best be provided 
centrally for reasons of economy and convenience. 

Formulates and maintains plans for^ the development, training and effective 
use of manpower resources, including periodic inventories of training needs and of 
progress being made in meeting these needs. 

Stimulates recognition of need for training programs. 

Recommends training policies and procedures to operating officials. 

Performs related work as required. 

Rsquirtd Knowledge, Skills and Abilities: 

Thorough knowledge of public personnel administration methods and techniques 
with special emphasis on recruitment and placement processes. 

Thorough knowledge of the principles, practices and techniques of employee 
training. 

Considerable knowledge of the principles and practices of public administration. 

Considerable knowledge of governmental organization and of the types, content 
and qualifications required of occupations found in state government. 
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Considerable knowledge of the principles of teaching methods. 

aSv pnnciples and practices of supervision and office management. 

*0 organize, conduct and evaluate state-wide recruiting and train- 
mg programs. ° 

subo^inate effective administrative and technical supervision over a 

Ability to secure employee and m^agement interest and cooperation in develop- 
ing and carrying on recruiting and training programs. 

Ability to speak and write effectively. 

Ability to establish and assert effective relationships with state employees and 
omcialSj professional educators and the general public. 

Minimum Experitnca and Training: 

Five years of experience, including two years in a supervisory or administrative 
capacity, as follows; (1) three years of experience in em^ioyee training or six years 
of teaching expenence above the elementary school level,* and (2) two years of ex- 
pnence in a public or private personnel agency in the field of recruitment: and such 
training as may have been gained through graduation from a four-year college or 
university, supplemented by graduate work to the level of a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, personnel management or public administration: or any eauivalent combination 
of expenence and training. 



EXHIBIT «J» 



STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 



Principal Personnel Technician (Training) 

Ganaral Statemant of Dutios: 

To be responsible for the development and maintenance of in-service training 
progr^s within the various departments and agencies of the state government: and 
to assist and advise appointing authorities in their preparation and conduct of such 
programs; and to do related work as required. 

Suparvision Racaivad: 

Works under the direction of the Personnel Administrator with wide latitude for 
the use of independent judgment; work is reviewed for conformance to policies. 
Suparvision Extreistd: 

Plans, organizes, coordinates and directs the work of a staff of technicians and 
clencal assistants. 

Illustrativ# Exampits of Work Parformod: 

To be responsible for the development and maintenance of in-service training 
progr^s within the vanous^ departments and agencies of the state government* and 
to assist and advise appointing authorities in their preparation and conduct of* such 
programs. 

To be responsible for planning, organizing, coordinating and directing the work 
of a technical staff engaged in: 

providing technical assistance to operating officials and supervisors in identi- 
fying training needs, in planning content of training programs, in the use of 
training procedures and techniques, in developing training material and in 
evaluating the residts of training; preparing course announcements, training 
bulletins, outlines, handbooks, aids, manuals and other instructional materials 
for use in prograins; performing necessary research for programs; obtaining 
yisuul uids such us nlms und slides^ mum turning records und controls in connee- 
tion with training courses; demonstrating teaching methods; collecting informa- 
tion^on and making studies of training needs; preparing reports of training ac- 
tivities; and preparing bibliographies of all available teaching and instructional 
material. 
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directions froHi the Personnel Administrator, to develop and 
SwdoJ 5 *" connection with the recruitment program Sf A? 

methIds*i1’te°c®Aqu^ supervisors in the selection and use of effective training 

representatives of educational institutions in order to develop and 

thp* Jepds 2 «?V cooperation of Aese institutions in providing courses to meet 
the ^eds of state government employees. 

To recommend to the Personnel Administrator revisions of policies and nro- 

S^hev in-service training program or revisions of the Personnel rS 

as they affect the m-service training program. 

prepare special reports on complex matters of the in-service training pro- 
gram, reports of progress, annual reports and other reports as required, 
lo do related work as required. 

Required QuoliflccHons for Appointment: 

Knowiedge, skilit and copacities: A thorough knowledge of principles and practices 
of public personnel administration; a Aorough knowledge and understanding of Ae 
^pectives and accomplishments of in-service training, its role in public personnel ad- 
ministration and Its relationship to other phases of public personnel a^inistration: 
a thorough knowiedge of the subject matter, methods, procedures, tools, aids, etc.! 
employed in the in-service training field; the ability to conduct surveys of trdning 
needs, to ana.vze them and to develop programs to meet these needs; Ac ability to 
prepare or to direct the preparation of handbooks, manuals and lesson plans and to 
develop visual aids ^d other instructional material to meet training needs; Ae 
ability to plan, organize, coordinate and direct Ae work of technicians and clerical 
assistants engaged m the development and maintenance of an in-service training uro- 
gram; and related capacities and abilities. ° ' 

Education and Exptrltnct: 

Education: Such as may have been gained through: graduation from a college of 
recognized standing; and 

Exptritnct: Such as may have been gained through: employment in a supervisory 
position m a public agency or in private industry which has involved Ae application 
of in-service training pnnciples, methods and techniques. 

Or, ^y combination of education and experience that shall be substantially 
equivalent to the above education and experience. ^ 

June 30, 1957 



EXHIBIT »K” 



Communication No. 183 
9/20/61 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
Division of Personnel 



FROM: James R. Gray, Personnel Administrator 
DEPT. : Administration — Personnel 
TO; Appointing Authorities 

SUBJECT; IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



, U*” to implement the In-service Trmning Program currently being conduct- 
ed by lae Training Secbon of Ae Division of Personnef and to further encourage Ae 
active participation by the several state departments and agencies in the trainmg of 
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Ae^ir personnel, the following Training Policy will become effective 11 September 

State employees may be granted course credit applicable to the Incentive In-Service 
1 rmning Program as provided by Section 4.08 of the Personnel Rules provided 
that such courses t^en by Ae employee bear a direct relationship to the duties 
pt his position and the legal objective and responsibilities of the agency in which he 
IS employed. Further, that such courses to be taken by the employee shall be given 
written approval in advance by the head of the operating division and the Director 
of the Departoent in which he is employed and by the Division of Personnel, De- 
pMtment of Administration. Expenses incidental to such courses shall be paid for by 
the individual employee himself. ^ ^ 

1 e ?i” to parry out the provisions of the above the following procedures shall 

be followed by all concerned. 

A. Request for course approval: All requests for approval of courses to be taken by 
a state ^ployw inust be made by letter in advance of the starting date of said course 
to the Chief, Training Section, Division of Personnel, Room 122, State House and 
must contain the following information; 

1. Employee name and position title. 

2. Name and location of agency to which employee is attached. 

3. Course title and catalog number. 

4. Name of institution in which course is to be conducted. 

5. Number of hours course will run. 

6. Brief description of course content. 

7. Approval of Division head, and Department Director certifying that the 
course is directly related to the employee’s duties in the agency. 

u i?‘ APR''?''"' Employees will be notified by letter if approval is granted 

by the Division of Personnel. Final course credit will be granted only after the em- 
ployee has successfully completed the course as evidenced by an official transcript from 
the institution where the course is taken. Submission of such evidence to the Division 
of Personnel shall be the responsibility of the employee concerned. 

C. Courses for which credit will not be given: Credit under the provisions of the 
Ircrsonnel Rules will not be given to the employee for the following: 

1. Courses taken wiAout prior approval as stated above. 

2. Courses taken prior to 11 September 1961, not already approved or sponsored 
by the Division of Personnel. 

3. Courses taken Arough correspondence schools. 

4. Courses not successfully completed with a passing grade. 

5. More than one course taken during the same period of time. 

6. Couwes that are not directly related to Ae duties and responsibilities of Ae 
position of the employee and the needs of the agency in which he is employed. 

It is the hope of the Division of Personnel that all departments and agencies of 
the state government will encourage to their utmost the training of personnel wthin 
their junsdictions either by Ae development of approved training courses and pro- 
granis within their agencies or if such is not feasible Aat they will encourage their 
employees to enroll in approved courses at institutions of higher learning. 





FEB 8 1968 



oa Aikilt I 
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